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Preface 


The art of modern Germany, for long in the shadow of 
School of Paris pictures, has come to acceptance as a 
major chapter in twentieth century art. It is the ex- 
pressionist viewpoint which is represented in the selec- 
tions lent us by Morton D. May, of St. Louis. His collec- 
tion, formed during half a life-time, is the principal 
assembly of German Expressionist pictures in private 
hands, in respect to quality, comprehensive range, and 
depth of representation. 

We now know that the May Collection shows a con- 
tinuation of an ancient strain in the representation of 
human experience. It is linked with the inner and sub- 
jective life, with the intuition of circumstances rather 
than with their explicit definition. Zones of human 
feeling are opened to communication through expres- 
sionist idioms which are difficult to visualize. Expres- 
sionism, very early in this century, was concerned to 
show the tensions arising from modern urban and 
mechanized living patterns, and the city-dweller’s fre- 
quently anti-ideal and animalian responses or his re- 
treat to arcadian vacation settings. A stress upon 
psychological overtones brought to focus an inner ge- 
ography linking both felt and seen circumstances in 
one unbroken continuity. Long-buried responses reap- 
pear and occasionally there is frighteningly painful 
revelation, for example in pictures of persons. It is 
not an easy hedonistic art intended to soothe our 
senses. Much to the contrary, we are brought up short 
and invited to reassess ourselves, as we are caught in 
the skeins of expressionist revelation. In a more com- 
plete analysis a thoughtful and illuminating study of 
the idea of Expressionism and its implications has 
fortunately been made available by Professor Fred- 
erick Levine in this catalogue in the pages that follow. 

Alternatives to School of Paris logic were offered in 
the intensely subjective arts of ‘‘The Bridge’’ group 
(Die Brucke, 1905-14, Dresden) and the later ‘‘Blue 
Rider’’ (Der Blave Reiter, 1910-1916, Munich). 
Their visualizations were distinct from the mixtures of 
formal substructures, the harmonious brilliance, and 
the accumulated studio skills of successive generations 
in the French capital. These had helped acclimate 
painting to the elegant furnishings of the rentier class. 


In such a situation German art was judged explosive, 
erratic, perhaps coarse and unfinished, the colors non- 
ideal, even sour. Yet it was also vivid, imaginative, 
and often high in contrast and spatial suggestion. It 
always conveyed the artist's subjective state. Drawing 
was not a system of controlled contours, but rather the 
outcome of arranged masses of values or tones. Line 
was released as a lyric element, emotive in kind and 
nonstructural except in secondary terms. Then, too, 
distortion seemed almost Romanesque in its enlarge- 
ments of signifying elements, and at times a horren- 
dous commentary. Images were buried in infinities, or 
filled and choked their framed spaces. The strong, 
broken contours described nature’s products on tilted 
and compressed planes, often hung like tapestries 
against their picture planes. Sometimes there was an 
apparent fusion of persons or animals in an ambiance 
of linear striations and color planes. One thing seemed 
almost indistinguishable from the other. To formalist 
thinking, the idea of making a unity of living forces 
through fusing their organic structures was really too 
literary, certainly not explicit enough for a post-Ce- 
zanne world. In addition, objectivity was lost as the 
images seemed to issue from the very nerve ends of 
the draughtsman’s hands. The originality of these ideas 
and their graphic means have been vastly influential 
in this country. Their impact lay in an iconoclastic 
symbolism and the direct release of impulses in han- 
dling visual elements, considered separately and then 
reassembled with new force. 

Though modern German art was seen in this country 
from the time of the Armory Show of 1913, and a 
postwar exhibit in the Anderson Galleries in New York 
in 1923, it was the groupings of recent German work 
at the Carnegie International exhibits and the influen- 
tial exhibit at The Museum of Modern Art in 1931, 
German Painting and Sculpture, which helped to famil- 
iarize many Americans between the wars with expres- 
sionist imagery. Most important for the Middle West, 
the collection formed by Dr. Wilhelm Valentiner at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts became a mecca for enthusiasts 
in the thirties and forties. Since that time the collection 
of German modern works has been more general. But 


nowhere in the United States has private activity ex- 
ceeded that in St. Louis and in the thoughtful collecting 
of Morton D. May. Through his generosity there ap- 
pears for the first time in this area a large and care- 
fully selected representation of German pictures com- 
prising the central attitudes of expressionist endeavor 
at the beginning of our century. No other means can 
communicate these intentions as well as these forty- 
eight works themselves. Our students and community 
have for the first time an opportunity for continuous 
and direct contact with one of the cornerstones of later 
twentieth century art. 

We express our special gratitude to William Eisen- 
drath, of St. Louis, upon whose scholarship we are 


dependent for advice and catalogue notations, these 
being drawn from his own extended connoisseurship 
and curatorial experience. In addition, we are specially 
sensible of the organizational knowledge and guidance 
of Betty McNichols, Administrative Assistant to Mr. 
May, whose help has been vital. 

To Mr. Morton May we are indebted, not only for 
the opportunity to exhibit a large part of his collection, 
but also for the insight, energy, and discrimination 
that have brought the collection into being, for count- 
less others to share. 


Donald B. Goodall 


Director of Art Collections 


The Morton D. May Collection of German Expressionist Paintings 


In a speech delivered at the St. Louis Art Museum on 
July 7, 1970, Mr. Morton D. May, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
gave something of the background of his interest in 
German Expressionism and the beginnings of his col- 
lection of paintings. 

In the purchase of paintings and sculptures suitable 
for his ‘‘modern’’ house following World War Il, Mr. 
May consulted a painter friend, Maurice Freedman, 
and with him visited galleries. Mr. Freedman sug- 
gested, as an outstanding painter who was not well- 
known in the United States, the name of Max Beck- 
mann, who was at that time virtually unknown here. 
During the search for Beckmanns Mr. May discovered 
at the New Circle Art Gallery in New York other Ger- 
man Expressionists whose works were also little known 
here. In 1948, he purchased his first Beckmann, The 
Actresses, later traded for a painting which he con- 
sidered more important, ‘‘the great, late painting 
City Night of 1950.’’ As he says, ‘‘You can imagine 
my surprise when | learned from Curt Valentin [of the 
Buchholz Gallery] that Max Beckmann actually was 
living in St. Louis; was teaching at Washington Uni- 
versity; and was soon to have a large retrospective 
exhibition at this very art museum. 

‘it was this great retrospective exhibition at our 
museum, as well as the paintings | had seen at the 
New Circle Art Gallery and the Beckmanns and other 
German paintings at the Buchholz Gallery, that made 
me decide to try to build an important collection of 
German painting. 

‘‘| wanted to become acquainted with Max Beck- 
mann, so | asked if he would paint my portrait. He 
agreed and painted it in March and April of 1949. 
While he sketched me only twice, we spent many 
hours talking, as Max wanted to know much more 
about his subjects than appeared on the surface. Since 
| didn’t speak German and he couldn’t speak much 
English, his wife, Quappi, always acted as translator 
for us. From that time on until his death we were 
friends, but | really didn’t join the inner circle until 
after his death, when one evening at Perry Rath- 
bone’s house | went to look at a Beckmann hanging 
over a large table, and suddenly felt a sharp pain 


in my left ankle. | looked down and there was ‘Butchy,’ 
Beckmann’s Pekingese, trying to get a bigger piece of 
my leg! Fortunately, ‘Butchy,’ who was the main sub- 
ject in several of Beckmann’s paintings, was too old 
to do much damage and | was welcomed into the club 
by Perry, who told me that he, Curt Valentin, and all 
of Max’s close friends had been bitten by ‘Butchy.’ 

“In June of 1950, when Beckmann came fo Sf. 
Louis to receive an honorary degree at Washington 
University, he and Quappi stayed at our house. He 
asked if | had been doing any painting. | told him 
the only painting | had worked on recently was out- 
side on the easel, but that I had gotten stuck on the 
foreground and didn’t know how to finish it. He looked 
at the painting, picked up a brush, dipped it in paint, 
and in a few minutes painted in a foreground. Then 
he stepped back, looked at it, and gestured ‘finished’! 
So, now | have a painting that is three-quarters May 
and one-quarter Beckmann, which is a treasured me- 
mento of our friendship. 


‘‘By November of 1951, the collection had grown to 
thirty-nine paintings and I felt that it had enough qual- 
ity and cohesion to be shown at the Arts Club in Chi- 
cago. For the exhibition I was asked to write something 
on German Expressionism. Today—nineteen years 
later—much of it is still valid and it explains my con- 
victions about German Expressionism. It went as 
follows: 

‘‘ ‘The term ‘‘German Expressionism’’ is generally 
used to include the paintings of the 20th century Ger- 
man painters who have placed emphasis on the ex- 
pression of emotional content of subject matter. Many 
of the painters now considered German Expressionists 
were not associated with its original concept. The word 
‘‘Expressionism’’ was first used in 1911 by ‘‘Der Blauve 
Reiter’’ group, composed of such painters as Marc, 
Kandinsky, Macke, Klee, and Jawlensky, and it is pe- 
culiar to note that the works of these painters are 
more abstract and less expressionistic than the present 
generally accepted meaning of the term. The term 
‘‘Expressionism’’ was also applied to the painters of 
the ‘‘Die Brucke’’ group, whose origin preceded ‘‘Der 


Blauve Reiter’’ by six years. Because the term ‘‘German 
Expressionism’’ was applied specifically to these two 
groups, Max Beckmann did not consider himself an 
Expressionist. 

‘¢ « “German Expressionism,’’ and in particular the 
paintings of the ‘‘Die Brucke’’ group, deserve a far 
more important place in the history of modern art 
than they are generally accorded in this country. There 
are several reasons why this condition exists: first, 
not much of their work has been seen in this country, 
for Germany in the first half of the 20th century, 
with the exception of a few years, was in constant 
turmoil or war. During the First World War some of 
the better painters were killed and others com- 
pletely depressed by the war and demoralized con- 
dition of their country after it. In 1931 they seemed 
destined to achieve their rightful place in art history, 
when The Museum of Modern Art in New York showed 
a comprehensive exhibition of German painting. How- 
ever, when Hitler came into power, he began his per- 
secution of these painters almost immediately. They 
were declared degenerate and expelled from their 
teaching positions in the German academies and 
schools, even though they weren’t Jewish. Eventually, 
the Nazi state destroyed or auctioned in Switzerland 
many of these painters’ works which were in German 
museums. During this period, the ‘Expressionist’ 
painters were unable to make a living in Germany and 
many fled to other countries where they could create 
as they wished, only to find later that their newly 
adopted countries were swallowed up by Germany 
in the Second World War. Therefore, it has only been 
in recent years that it has been possible to re-evaluate 
the work of many of these artists. 

‘* ‘Another reason why ‘‘German Expressionism”’ 
is not easily acceptable to the American public is that 
the painters being interested in emotional content, 
lack the refined taste of the French school and, there- 
fore, their paintings are much less palatable and are 
often so stark or grosteque that it is even difficult for 
museums to hang them without criticism. However, 
‘German Expressionism’’ is destined to take its place 
among the more important movements in modern art, 


and it is my conviction that in several years ‘‘German 
Expressionism’’ will be widely known and exhibited 
in this country.’ 


‘‘During my early years of collecting German paint- 
ing, | was the only collector in this country working 
comprehensively in this field of art and, consequently, 
| had the field to myself. If a dealer or an individual 
wanted to sell a German painting, he almost had to 
offer it to me, and at a reasonable price. Consequently, 
the collection developed quickly. While the general 
public and most experts did not agree with my con- 
viction, | did receive encouragement from some people 
whose judgment I respected, such as Perry Rathbone, 
our former City Art Museum director; Bill Eisendrath, 
the former director of Steinberg Gallery; Maurice 
Freedman, my painter friend; Wally Barker, painter 
and former pupil of Beckmann’s; and Curt Valentin, 
the New York dealer. ... 


‘After The Museum of Modern Art Exhibition [of 
German painting of the 20th century] of 1957, the 
collection continued to grow rapidly. Since the number 
of quality German paintings available for exhibition 
all over the world was limited, | began receiving a 
tremendous number of requests, both in this country 
and from abroad, to lend paintings from my collection. 
For several years | cooperated as best | could, but the 
demand became so great and I was sending out so 
many paintings that it was taking up far too much of 
my time and I was having trouble keeping track of my 
paintings. | finally decided that the only sound thing 
to do would be to send my whole German collection 
out at one time to a limited number of museums in 
this country who wanted it, and then retire the col- 
lection from travel. As a consequence, the 1960-1962 
traveling exhibition was formed, which was exhibited 
in Denver, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Youngstown, Akron, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Baltimore, and Kansas City. .. . 

‘A substantial part of my collection has been shown 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Nashville, and Jacksonville 
—but the only other comprehensive showing of the 


entire collection in this country was in Portland, Ore- 
gon, in 1967, where the collection opened the Port- 
land Museum’s 75th year anniversary celebration. In 
1966, | was contacted by the cultural attaché of the 
German Embassy in Washington, D. C., asking for the 
collection to be sent to Germany for the 1968 open- 
ing of a new museum in Bielefeld, designed by the 
famous American architect Philip Johnson. Since | felt 
that the German public should have an opportunity to 
see the collection, I agreed to lend it if the Bielefeld 
exhibition could be combined with exhibitions in other 
German museums. Subsequently, during 1968 and 
1969 it traveled to five museums in Germany and 
one in Vienna. 

‘‘While the collection was still over in Europe, the 
Marlborough-Gerson Gallery asked if | would permit 
it to be shown at their gallery in New York on its way 
back to St. Louis... .’’ Accordingly, the collection was 
shown there and was followed by the 1970 showing 


at the St. Louis Art Museum and then, once again, was 
withdrawn from circulation. 


In the close of his 1970 talk, Mr. May added: 

‘| have tried in this talk to cover the topic assigned 
to me of why and how my German collection devel- 
oped, but | haven’t mentioned the most important 
factor of all—which was .. . LUCK! The collection 
probably never would have happened if | hadn’t 
heard of Max Beckmann from my painter friend, 
Maurice Freedman, and in looking for Beckmanns I 
hadn’t accidentally seen other German paintings.’’ 

The present exhibition is not only a special favor 
on the part of Mr. May in once again making a major 
portion of his collection available, however temporari- 
ly, it is the first opportunity we in this area have had 
to view the most outstanding collection of German Ex- 
pressionist paintings in this country and one of the 
most important ones in the world. 
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Expressionism: A Redefinition 


The word ‘‘expressionism’”’ is perhaps the most misun- 
derstood and least fruitful term in the entire vocabu- 
lary of modern art history. Defined by the dictionary 
as a ‘‘theory or practice in art of seeking to depict not 
objective reality but the subjective emotions and re- 
sponses that objects and events arouse in the artist,’’! 
the term has been employed by the art historians of 
this century to cover as limited or as wide a range of 
art as was deemed necessary. Thus, under the same 
rubric of ‘‘expressionism,’’ Paul Fechter could place 
seven German artists, Peter Selz could locate seventy, 
and Sheldon Cheney could apply the term ‘‘to the 
work of all modern artists from Cézanne and Rousseau 
to Picasso, Dali, and the social realist M. Siporin.’”? Be- 
cause of the limitations fostered by these wide-rang- 
ing and divergent definitions any present discussion 
of expressionism as a style or movement in art must 
begin with a qualification of the term and as clear a 
statement as possible regarding its application. 

For our purposes at present, we must immediately 
draw a clear distinction between the generic meaning 
of expressionism, that is, as a type of creative activity 
that could include anything from primitive art to Goya, 
from Grunewald to Van Gogh, and the more particular 
usage of the term as it refers to those developments 
in modern art occurring within Germany and the Ger- 
manic-speaking areas of Europe between the period 
c. 1900 to 1916. This period of activity has been re- 
ferred to as ‘‘pre-war Expressionism’’ or simply as 
‘‘German Expressionism.’ It should be painfully evi- 
dent, however, that, while we have limited the term 
‘‘expressionism’’ to a specific context, we nevertheless 
find ourselves enmeshed in the further confusion of 
attempting to designate or define a common principle 
or aim that could in some degree apply to Fechter’s 
seven German artists, Selz’s seventy, or some equally 
arbitrary number in between. Indeed, is there any de- 
gree of unity, either in terms of style or content, with- 
in the movement that has been referred to as German 
Expressionism? Can we properly call it a movement at 
all? 

These most necessary and provocative questions 
were not seriously raised until 1966 when, in his valu- 


able essay ‘‘On the Origin of the Word ‘Expression- 
ism,’ '’ Donald Gordon observed that, 


it has become common to speak of a German Expressionist ‘‘move- 
ment,”’ allegedly centered in the pre-World War | period and com- 
prising (at least in nucleus) the years 1905-1913. Aside from the 
applicability of the expressionist label... there is a further question 
as to whether the ‘‘movement”’ itself can be considered as historical 
fact. An art movement has been defined as sharing a creative vision, 
as ‘‘the result of common interests, aims, attitudes and methods.’’ But 
what did the pre-war German generation actually share?‘ 


Gordon further suggests that ‘‘it remains to be proven 
whether a communality of interests and aims existed 
among the German artists before 1914,’’ and that 
‘‘under the circumstances a redefinition of expression- 
ism should be seriously considered.’’® 

In seeking to define German Expressionism, it must 
be freely admitted at the outset that there is no fun- 
damental stylistic unity to be found within the move- 
ment. Rather, Expressionism sought, as one of its ma- 
jor aims, a negation of the concept of style and a dim- 
inution of its importance on the grounds of its ‘‘insin- 
cerity’’ and its ‘‘dishonesty,’’ especially so in regard 
to its hindrance of the full expression of ‘‘inner real- 
ity.’’> Somewhat ironically, this anti-doctrinaire atti- 
tude towards stylistic value and regimentation is not 
only one of the major unifying factors in the move- 
ment, but one which also clearly sets it apart from the 
more stylistically cohesive contemporaneous trends 
occurring in France and Italy. While there is no formal 
or structural unity to the movement known as German 
Expressionism there are, nevertheless, certain internal 
characteristics that all works of this movement tend to 
share. 

On the most rudimentary of levels Expressionism 
may be viewed as a rejection of both classicism and 
realism. It is a subjective rather than objective art, not 
relying for its themes upon the visible world of nature 
but seeking instead to reveal aspects of a hidden, un- 
observable world, relating the unconscious or subcon- 
scious responses of the artist to his environment, Thus, 
one common denominator of all Expressionist art is 
the subordination of forms within nature to personal 
emotional perceptions; it is an art that seeks to pro- 


ject ‘‘emotional needs, psychological pressures, and 
private obsessions.’”’ 

On another level, Expressionism is an art of didac- 
ticism. The movement was not in any sense concerned 
with the principle of art-for-art’s-sake, but rather its 
forms were regarded by the artists themselves as ve- 
hicles for change, vehicles that would somehow aid in 
improving the world and the life of man therein. Ex- 
pressionism was a socially involved art, an art which 
sought to communicate the depths of its involvement 
with and its concern for mankind. Emerging from the 
alienation and isolation suffered by the innovative 
German artist at the turn of the century, Expression- 
ism sought to reach out beyond the confines of the 
individual self and to establish contact with the broad 
mass of humanity. Indeed, Expressionism reflected an 
anguished longing for community which, when carried 
to its extreme, represented an attempt to establish a 
unified and harmonious relationship between the mor- 
tal isolated individual and the eternity and universal- 
ity of the cosmos. 

German Expressionism was an art movement born 
of intense psychological despair. It was a movement 
which rejected absolutely the progressive, rational, 
materialistic outlook of the Wilhelmine society from 
which it emerged, a movement which, in the end, 
sought to alter or to entirely replace that society with 
something, indeed, anything better. 

It is on yet another level, however, that we find the 
core of Expressionism, its roots, its driving energy, 
indeed, its very substance which, in the final analysis, 
gives meaning to the works themselves, It is on the 
thematic level, within the realm of the specific repre- 
sentation of subject matter that we find the ultimate 
cohesive force which characterizes and, in effect, gives 
definition to this movement. The underlying initiative 
of pre-World War | Expressionism, in both art and 
literature, is characterized by an overwhelming pro- 
pensity toward the conscious or unconscious represen- 
tation of two central themes: themes of regression 
and themes of apocalypse. 

The theme of regression, that is, ‘‘the return to ten- 
dencies or responses appropriate to an earlier period 
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of development,’’® is, in this instance, expressed in a 
movement that seeks to reach far beyond any mere 
admiration for, or desire to emulate, the arts and 
social organization of primitive man. Regression, as it 
appears in Expressionism, should be understood in the 
sense of a profound yearning, a longing to return to 
the ‘‘dim memories of the animal age, when there 
was as yet no ‘thou shalt’ and ‘thou shalt not,’ and 
everything just happened of itself.’’? The ultimate goal 
of Expressionism was literally to ‘‘lose it’s own mind,’’ 
to seek an identification with forms of pre-cognitive 
existence as a manifestation of its collective desire to 
re-enter the world of ‘‘unconscious consciousness,’’ the 
world in which being is not encumbered by the weight 
of rationality, the world in which all life proceeds on 
the most primitive, the most instinctual of levels. 

The root causes of this apparent and extreme de- 
termination are a major part of our examination and, 
as we shall see, the Expressionists were both the in- 
heritors and victims of what was one of the most tur- 
bulent and confused periods in their nation’s history. 
In addition to this turmoil, the Expressionists carried 
with them into the twentieth century the intellectual 
legacy of the century that preceded them, an age in 
which the very nature of man had been redefined. As 
a consequence, the Expressionist generation, quite un- 
like any generation before them, was compelled into 
an acute awareness of the fundamental contradictions 
inherent in human existence. The Expressionists were 
to learn from their legacy that man is an animal, but 
an animal in possession of a quality that all others 
lack-—-awareness, awareness of oneself, awareness of 
one’s past, awareness of one’s ultimate future, of the 
certainty of death. They were to fully comprehend the 
nature of man’s smallness and powerlessness, not only 
in the immediate present, in the remote and uncaring 
empire of Wilhelm, but more important, beyond that, 
they understood man’s insignificant nature within the 
vast infinity of the universe that surrounded him. The 
Expressionists were to realize that man is a part of 
nature, subject to its laws and demands, and yet di- 
vorced from the unity with that nature that is the 
birthright of the merest unthinking, instinctually act- 


ing animal. They were to become fully conscious of 
the terrifying conflict of being bound to the dictates 
of nature and yet of being free to think beyond it; of 
being a part of nature, and yet of being a freak of 
nature; of being ‘‘neither here nor there.’’ They were 
to understand completely that ‘‘Human self-awareness 
has made man a stranger in the world, separate, 
lonely, and frightened.’’'° 

The Expressionist generation, born in the late 
1870s and early 1880s, was the first generation com- 
pelled to seek a solution to this dilemma of man en- 
tirely through its own sustenance, without the sup- 
port or counsel of church or state. ‘‘What,’’ asks Erich 
Fromm, ‘‘can man do to cope with this fright inherent 
in his existence? What can man do to find a harmony, 
to liberate him from the torture of aloneness, and to 
permit him to be at home in the world, to find a sense 
of unity?’’'' The choice is complex but the alternatives 
are few: man can either progress toward a more com- 
plete realization of his own humanity or he can re- 
gress toward a consolidation of unity in his lost ani- 
mality. Facing the terror of historical dislocation, social 
alienation, and philosophical doubt, the Expressionist 
artist chose the latter, he sought to return to his ori- 
gins, to cast off the shackles of reason and self- 
awareness and to revert toward the bonds of unity he 
saw existing between nature and its instinctual inhab- 
itants. 

Beyond the question of whether or not the choice 
made by the Expressionists was an appropriate one 
(for that is clearly not within the proper realm of our 
determination) it should appear obvious to us that 
one cannot return to a place where one has never 
been. After all, it might be argued, man has never 
been an animal nor has he ever resided within nature 
purely on his instincts. This assumption would be in- 
correct, however, for in all of us there existed a time 
and a place in which this was the pattern of our lives. 
According to Carl Jung: 


So long as the child is in that state of unconscious identity with the 
mother, he is still one with the animal and is just as unconscious as 
it. The development of consciousness inevitably leads not only to 
separation from the mother, but to separation from the parents and 


the whole family circle and thus to a relative degree of detachment 
from the unconscious and the world of instinct. Yet the longing for 
this lost world continues and, when difficult adaptations are de- 
manded, is forever tempting one to make evasions and retreats, to 
regress to the infantile past.!2 


Thus, while on a conscious, subconscious, or semicon- 
scious level the Expressionist artists, authors, poets, 
and playwrights sought a return to animality and a 
union of existence within nature; on the deeper, un- 
conscious level, something much more intense was at 
work. As Jung has said, ‘‘the road to regression leads 
back to childhood and finally, in a manner of speak- 
ing, into the mother’s body.’’'? Even more portentous, 
according to Jung’s position, is the understanding that 
‘‘regression, if left undisturbed, does not stop at the 
‘mother’ but goes back beyond her to the prenatal 
realm .. . to the immemorial world of archetypal 
possibilities.’’' 

There is one further factor in this longing for re- 
gression that we must now consider. The analysis of 
this factor offers us the final possible result of regres- 
sion and it was first advanced in 1920 by Sigmund 
Freud. In Beyond the Pleasure Principle, Freud stated: 


If then all organic instincts are conservative, historically acquired, 
and are directed towards regression, towards reinstatement of some- 
thing earlier ... the rudimentary creature would from its very be- 
ginning not have wanted to change, would, if circumstances had re- 
mained the same, have always merely repeated the same course of 
existence.!> 


But, according to Freud, the process of evolution has 
decisively imprinted organic development, with the 
result that, 


The conservative organic instincts have absorbed every one of these 
enforced alterations in the course of life and have stored them for 
repetition; they thus present the delusive appearance of forces striv- 
ing after change and progress, while they are merely endeavoring 
to reach an old goal by ways both old and new. This final goal of 
all organic striving can be stated too. it would be counter to the 
conservative nature of instinct if the goal of life were a state never 
hitherto reached. It must rather be an ancient starting point, which 
the living being left long ago, and to which it harks back again by 
all the circuitous paths of development. If we may assume as an ex- 
perience admitting of no exception that everything living dies from 
causes within itself, and returns to the inorganic, we can only say 
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“the goal of all life is death,’’ and, casting back, ‘‘the inanimate was 
there before the animate.’'!® 


Seen in this light, the instincts of self-preservation ap- 
pear to be impotent, indeed they seem to be a mock- 
ery or at best a contradiction in terms. Freud can, 
therefore, not escape the conclusion that, 


The theoretic significance of the instincts of self-preservation, power, 
and self-assertion, shrinks to nothing . .. they are part-instincts 
designed to secure the path to death peculiar to the organism and to 
ward off possibilities of return to the inorganic other than the im- 
minent ones, but the enigmatic struggle of the organism to maintain 
itself in spite of all the world, a struggle that cannot be brought 
into connection with anything else, disappears. It remains to be 
added that the organism is resolved to die only in its own way.!? 


Stated as succinctly as possible, the longing for re- 
gression, when carried to its ultimate conclusion, rep- 
resents a longing for death. In supporting this view, 
Joost Meerloo has maintained that, ‘‘when life be- 
comes too bothersome man regresses easily to the 
state of a primitive being. In his primitive rage man 
reverts to primitive magic ideas and expects somehow 
in death to be reunited with mother earth. Death 
means for him the magic union with what created 
him.’’'? In speaking of what is perhaps the primary 
agent in this driving impulse toward oblivion, Meer- 
loo defines its purpose as ‘‘a primitive mystical escape 
into death in order to find a new life, the acceptance 
of death in order to destroy inner evil and achieve 
righteousness.’’'’ The agent to which Meerloo is refer- 
ring is that of suicide. This consideration leads us, as 
a matter of course, into our next area of investigation 
and into the corollary theme that characterizes much 
of Expressionist art; the theme of apocalypse. 

The impulse toward suicide and the longing for 
apocalypse are clearly not unrelated. According to 
Meerloo, the suicidal urge, as with all other human 
phenomena has a dualistic explanation. We should al- 
ready be at least somewhat familiar with the first 
form, that is, ‘‘the regressive, archaic form of suicide, 
a retreat to pure instinctual life ... «a return to me- 
chanical equanimity.’’* The correlative form may be 
described as a ‘‘progressive and even heroic form of 
suicide of (a) going beyond the self toward what it 
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conceives of as continual and eternal values.’’?' Thus, 


on the one hand, the catastrophe is a demonic overturning of all 
values, a destruction of mental forces and a surrender to a past state 
which implies final death for the human being. On the other hand, 
the catastrophe is a crisis, a Stirb und Wende, that may start a reno- 
vation, a purification, a return to the normal rhythm of the universe, 


preparing a clear path for the new. ... In every feeling of catas- 


trophe both progressive and retrogressive tendencies are included.?2 


So far we have seen that the longing for regression, 
manifested by the Expressionists, can, in its most ex- 
treme unconscious intensity, lead toward a suicidal 
impulse, toward a longing for death. In terms of its 
ultimate application, this suicidal vision may be con- 
sidered as both a fulfillment of the longing for regres- 
sion and as a means of progression, a method that 
seeks a cleansing, a purification, a preparation for a 
breakthrough toward a higher or better form of life. 
Therefore, we may conclude that when the urge to- 
ward regression reaches its peak and ultimately mani- 
fests itself as the desire for self-destruction, it is at 
that very juncture that the regressive longing actuates 
itself in a yearning for apocalypse.” 

On the conscious or semi-conscious level apocalypse 
was envisioned by the Expressionists to act as a cleans- 
ing, a ridding the world of all those institutions and 
traditions that had hitherto restricted the free play of 
“animal’’ instincts. Simultaneously, on the unconscious 
level, apocalypse acted as the vehicle for regression, 
the means by which the lost unity with the world of 
nature could be regained. The Expressionists never 
envisioned apocalypse solely as an act of wanton de- 
struction, rather they viewed it in its classical sense, 
as involving the redemptive aspects of death and re- 
birth, of a purifying cataclysm that would provide a 
regenerative force for the life that would follow. 

The concepts and longings, the desires and yearn- 
ings we have been discussing are, indeed, rather dra- 
matic in their intensity. The degree of that intensity 
was determined in large measure by the critical na- 
ture of the culture climate from which it emerged, and 
it is toward an understanding of that climate that our 
discussion will now turn. 


Toward the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
all of Europe found itself in the grip of a fever, a fever 
that kindled an anticipatory outlook regarding the 
future but which simultaneously exposed a strong 
sense of discontent with the present. It was a fever 
born of the shattering of the knowledge of what was, 
and of an apprehension of what would follow. A cen- 
tury was drawing to a close, but it was a century in 
which man’s place in the world had been decisively 
altered. It was a century that had witnessed, 


the most accelerated rate of change in man’s record. Since the last 
explosion of a generalized belligerent will in the Napoleonic Wars, 
the industrial and scientific revolutions had transformed the world. 
Man had entered the Nineteenth Century using only his own and 
animal power, supplemented by that of wind and water, much as he 
had entered the Thirteenth, or for that matter, the First. He entered 
the Twentieth Century with his capacities in transportation, communi- 
cation, production, manufacture and weaponry multiplied a thousand- 
fold by the energy of machines. Industrial society gave man new 
powers and new scope while at the same time building up new pres- 
sures in prosperity and poverty, in growth of population and crowd- 
ing in cities, in antagonisms of class and group, in separation from 
nature and from satisfaction in individual work. Science gave man 
new welfare and new horizons while it took away belief in God and 
certainty in a scheme of things he knew. By the time he left the 
Nineteenth Century he had as much new unease as ease. Although 
fin de siécle usually connotes decadence, in fact society at the turn 
of the century was not so much decaying as bursting with new ten- 
sions and accumulated energies.”4 


Coupled with this increasingly rapid industrializa- 
tion and urbanization, came significant, indeed re- 
markable, new investigations into hitherto unexplored 
areas. The revolutionary discoveries of Freud and 
Einstein, Roentgen and Planck’ added to the feeling 
of apprehension already felt by Europeans and fur- 
ther shook the increasingly fragile foundations of 
man’s view of his place within nature. With the 
end of the century there also came the termination 
of a generation that had seen its rise during the days 
of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. ‘‘This generation 
had been preponderantly materialist. That is, it had 
been especially devoted to, and proud of, material 
achievements, and it had been imbued in so far as 
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it had a philosophy, with simply material and mechan- 
ical conceptions and a frankly this-worldly prag- 
matism.’’? With the approach of the new century, 
with the advent of new ideas and the awareness of 
new voices of criticism, all of what had passed before 
was now called into question. In his novel, The Man 
Without Qualities, Robert Musil described the situa- 
tion at the turn of the century in this way: 


Nobody knew exactly what was on the way; nobody was able to 
say whether it was to be a new art, a New Man, a new morality or 
perhaps a re-shaping of society. ... But people were standing up on 
all sides to fight against the old way of life. ... The Superman was 
adored and the Subman was adored; health and the sun were wor- 
shipped, and the delicacy of consumptive girls was worshipped; peo- 
ple were enthusiastic hero-worshippers and enthusiastic adherents of 
the social creed of the Man in the Street; one had faith and was 
skeptical, one was naturalistic and precious, robust and morbid; one 
dreamed of ancient castles and shady avenues, autumnal gardens, 
glassy ponds, jewels, hashish, disease and demonism, but also of 
prairies, vast horizons, forges and rolling mills, naked wrestlers, 
the uprisings of the slaves of toil, man and woman in the primeval 
Garden, and the destruction of society. Admittedly these were con- 
tradictions and very different battle-cries, but they all breathed the 
same breath of life. . . . This illusion which found its embodiment 
in the magical date of the turn of the century, was so powerful that 
it made some hurl themselves enthusiastically upon the new un- 
trodden century, while others were having a last fling at the old 
one... .2/ 


While this strange mixture of apprehension and 
anticipation was felt throughout Europe, ‘‘Nowhere, 
however, was the reaction more intense than in Ger- 
many, where anxiety about the future developed into 
extremes of utter despair and wild expectation.’’” 
Indeed, by the 1890s Germany had entered into a 
full-scale intellectual and spiritual crisis originating, to 
a large extent, from a deep and general sense of 
dissatisfaction with the political and material culture 
of the empire that had been founded only twenty 
years before, The roots of this crisis emanated from 
Germany’s peculiar position in the course of nine- 
teenth-century developments and the beliefs and 
ideas resulting from this crisis would speak with a voice 
that would be heard with increasing frequency into 
the next century as well.”’ 
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At the basis of Germany’s intellectual problems 
which surfaced at the end of the nineteenth century, 
lay two precipitating factors: first, the search for a 
German national identity and unity; and second, an 
industrialization and urbanization whose advance was 
without parallel anywhere in Europe. As George Mosse 
has said, 


Certainly the transformation of Germany from a semi-feudal collec- 
tion of principalities to a nation-state, and the parallel transforma- 
tion of the regional economy from agricultural to industrial could not 
help but leave profound impressions on the psyches of the German 
citizens. Both changes were remarkably rapid, and the change in 
perspective which they effected was consequently greater than it 
would have been had the rate of change been slower. Moreover, 
the unification of Germany had a special impact since it came after 
more than half a century of unsuccessful attempts.’ 


While the German quest for a sense of national 
unity characterized much of its history during the 
nineteenth century, the roots of that quest began 
some six centuries earlier. With the execution of Kon- 
radin, last of the Hohenstaufen, in the year 1268, the 
former great medieval German empire began to col- 
lapse into rivaling political factions. While most of the 
nations of western Europe were, at this time, being 
consolidated into unified, identifiable national entities, 
Germany was embarked on quite the opposite path 
until, at the end of the eighteenth century, Germany 
had become a provincial backwater composed of some 
1800 separate political entities. Serious thought to- 
ward the idea of union began to emerge strongly only 
in the nineteenth century, during and after the Wars 
of Liberation, which served to remind Germans that 
they had a national soil, and which caused a reawak- 
ening of a national consciousness. After the defeat of 
Napoleon, the impulse toward the creation of a uni- 
fied state could have been realized at the Congress of 
Vienna, but this was not to be the case. Instead, the 
Germans were presented with a loose Confederation, 
which aided in the consolidation of some of the terri- 
tory, but which nevertheless left autonomy in the 
hands of the individual states and principalities. The 
failure of the revolutions of 1848 only added to the 
frustrations of the nationalists. ‘‘As a result, those 


Germans who wanted unity looked increasingly to the 
formation of a cultural cohesion among their people, 
rather than to a political unity which seemed far dis- 
tant. ... The search for national roots, for a national 
stability upon which to form a true union was intensi- 
fied between 1848 and 1870, and was accompanied 
by an increasing opposition to modernity.’’®| 

When the German Empire was finally proclaimed 
in 1871, after the defeat of France, it became—liter- 
ally overnight—the most powerful nation on the con- 
tinent. Yet, this political unity failed to meet the ex- 
pectations of most Germans. ‘‘It was,’’ says Mosse, 
‘‘prosaic, concerned with everyday problems, whereas 
the movement toward that unity had been highly 
idealistic and indeed utopian.’’*? Discarding those 
ideals and traditional values that had propelled the 
movement toward unification, German society grew 
increasingly materialistic, to the point where ‘‘the 
bourgeoisie which had achieved a position of great 
predominance [was able to] put its stamp on every 
aspect of life in the Empire.’’®? Thus, instead of pro- 
moting a feeling of national self-awareness, the new 
Empire represented to many a political union which 
served merely to foster a belief in material pursuits 
and individual aggrandizement. 

Coupled with this disappointment over the actuali- 
zation of the long-sought-after dream of national 
unity, many Germans also reacted with horror at the 
increase in industrialization that was totally trans- 
forming the character of traditional German society. 
‘it came,’’ says Fritz Stern, ‘‘with a suddenness that 
has had no parallel.’’** Beginning later than most de- 
veloped western nations, Germany, as late as 1870, 
had not yet overtaken France in industrialization. Ac- 
cording to Golo Mann, it was ‘‘better military organ- 
ization, not superior industry [that] gave the Germans 
their victory [in the Franco-Prussian War].’’> After 
1870, however, German industrialization surged for- 
ward in unparalleled growth. 

Stimulated by the war, the requirements of the 
army and navy, the growing merchant fleet, the rail- 
ways, and the increased demand for domestic mar- 
kets, it was only after the defeat of France and the 


creation of the Empire that, ‘‘German industry, which 
a few decades earlier had only been a dream of 
Friedrich List and Karl Marx, became a reality.’’?> The 
years after 1870 saw the full development of a min- 
ing industry, a machine industry, a textile industry, a 
chemical industry, and an electrical industry that rose 
to among the largest in the world. As Golo Mann 
notes, 

Total German industrial production overtook that of France in the 
seventies, caught up with the British around 1900 and surpassed it 
substantially by 1910; by this time it was second only to the Ameri- 
cans. Around 1830 four-fifths of the German population lived on the 
land and earned their living in agriculture; in 1860 the number had 
fallen to three-fifths, in 1882 to two-fifths and in 1895 it was barely 
one-fifth. The second greatest source of energy in the world was 
established within a period of forty years, in the state which had 
been thought incapable of possessing even the force of industrial 
organization shown by France. This is the essence of German history 
in that period.?7 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century Ger- 
many had a population corresponding to that of the 
period of the Thirty Years War. By the turn of the cen- 
tury this population had increased at least threefold. 
Between 1848 and 1914 the population of Berlin had 
increased ten times over, from 400,000 to four million, 
and such was the case in cities throughout the new 
Empire. As Fritz Stern has noted, ‘‘To a people senti- 
mental about nature and their ancient towns, the sud- 
den rise of monstrously big and ugly cities was dis- 
tressing. . . . In those cities a different way of life 
prevailed. The quiet tone and ordered life of prein- 
dustrial socity were replaced by a strident tone and 
continual change. The pressures of commercialism 
were heavy indeed... .’’?? A crisis was thus initiated 
into the German consciousness, a crisis of identity, a 
crisis emanating from the very root of the culture it- 
self. ‘‘Many a German honestly felt that this new 
society was fundamentally un-German, that the true 
character of German life had been violated.’’*’ 

Dissatisfaction with the new arrangement repre- 
sented by the Empire, was rapidly heard from many 
quarters of German society, but most vociferously 
from those who felt that their ideals had been either 
neglected or even entirely overlooked. These people 
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now came to be considered ‘‘outsiders’’ in an increas- 
ingly bourgeois-dominated materialistic culture, and 
their numbers grew to include anyone whose philoso- 
phy differed from that of the prevailing view. They 
sought an end to their isolation, ‘‘in spiritual terms. 
. . . The external was equated with the present dis- 
appointing society [with] the comfortable and com- 
placent bourgeois society, which was satisfied with 
Germany as it was, and gave little thought to Ger- 
many as it should be.’’”° 

The intellectual, psychological, and emotional revolt 
against this ‘‘externality’’ also manifested itself in the 
search for ‘‘an intimate relationship with a desirable 
though unattainable myth of the past.’’*' In looking 
inwards to overcome their isolation, this group of 
‘‘outsiders’’ also looked backwards, in an attempt to 
associate themselves with what they considered to be 
a vital current of German-ness, now in danger at the 
hands of materialism. As Bernard Myers relates, the 


religious element in the background of Germany plays a double 
part. ... On the one hand, it supplies an historical emotional and 
mystical ingredient; on the other hand, it offers a means of expres- 
sion under the stresses and strains of modern life and of flight from 
that over-rationalized existence from which so many—especially in- 
tellectuals—were trying to escape in the early twentieth century. 
This nonearthly aspiration had been an important element in German 
evolution since the religious wars of the seventeenth century (and 
even further back into the medieval history of the country) .* 


Born of deep rooted pessimism and a feeling of 
anguish at what they viewed as the cultural disem- 
bodiment of their country, these critics sought nothing 
less than a spiritual revolution, through which, the 
true essence of German life might be restored. Many 
Germans could thus agree wholeheartedly with the 
words issued by Paul de Lagarde, one of the most 
influential, outspoken, and vehement of the German 
critics: ‘‘All spiritual forces should be set free, all sham 
stamped out, every organization of idealistic intent 
allowed and encouraged: if this were done, it would 
be a joy to be alive. Instead it is a punishment today 
to have to witness the withering away of our na- 
tion.’’* The idea of spirituality was viewed as a force 
for salvation, a means by which the disappointing 
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world of the present could be overcome. It was this 
appeal to turn towards the spirit as a source for salva- 
tion which Jakob Burckhardt emphasized in 1874, 
when he wrote, ‘‘If the German spirit out of its inner- 
most and its most peculiar strength should react once 
more against this sombre tyranny, if it should succeed 
in setting up against this tyranny a new art, poetry, 
and religion, then we are saved; if not, not.’’“ 

The decade of the 1890s in Germany has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘one of strife and unrest, when the cultural 
discontent which previously had been the complaint of 
a few artists and intellectuals became the faddish 
lament of the many.’’* It was a decade in which the 
revolt against modernity, with its frontal attack on the 
very basis of civilization itself, gathered force and 
momentum, when the voice of the critic was the rule 
rather than the exception. ‘‘Nietzsche, ignored during 
his creative period, was suddenly read and admired, 
Ibsen was played and praised, Nordau’s Degeneration 
vehemently debated.’’*° Throughout Germany, there 
arose a call to greater freedom, toward self-expres- 
sion, toward a recognition of the inner spiritual capac- 
ity of man. As the historian Friedrich Meinecke re- 
called, 


In all of Germany something new can be detected around 1900, po- 
litically and intellectually as well. ... Politically things went down, 


intellectually they went up again. . . . However one assesses the 


positive worth of what was accomplished then, first in the fine arts 
and poetry, later in the humanistic disciplines, one thing is certain, 
there stirred a new and deep longing for what was genuine and true, 
but also a new sense for the fragmentary and the problematic in 
modern life, a sense which sought to penetrate from life’s civilized 
surface to its now terrifying, now tempting depths.4 


A new age was beginning to emerge, an age which 
sought resolution for the doubts and uncertainties that 
had been fostered by the recent past. 

While the critiques of Julius Langbehn and the new- 
ly discovered thought of Friedrich Nietzsche*® were 
hailed as rallying cries for all disaffected Germans 
throughout the 1890s, it was only toward the turn of 
the century that the radical views of these thinkers 
began to find application. With regard to Langbehn, 
it was only at the approach of the new century that 


the exaltation of art as a means of salvation began 
to capture the imagination of students and aspiring 
artists. Thus, for the generation that had been born in 
the late 1870s and early 1880s, the generation of 
the Expressionists, 


The credo of art for art’s sake, the impudent pleasure of epater le 
bourgeois, were no longer enough; now it was art for the sake of 
the nation, for the sake of one’s higher moral self, art as the only 
meaningful way of life. For many of them, Langbehn’s Rembrandt was 
a beguiling pedagogue, with his appealing mixture of art and moral- 
ity.49 


Another fully related aspect of the cultural crisis 
which is vital for our purposes here was the revolt by 
a large segment of German artists and intellectuals 
against the authoritarianism that had developed par- 
allel with the emergence of bourgeois-dominated life 
in the late nineteenth century. For the Expressionists 
in particular, emerging as they did almost exclusively 
from middle-class backgrounds, this revolt tended to 
manifest itself in inter-generational conflict and was 
directed at those most visible symbols of both authori- 
tarianism and the preservation of the status quo; most 
notably against the image of the father who, whether 
actual or projected, ‘‘represents the world of moral 
commandments and prohibitions.’’*° According to 
Freud, however, ‘‘the relation of a boy to his father is, 
as we say, an ambivalent one. In addition to the hate 
which seeks to get rid of the father ...a measure of 
tenderness for him is also habitually present.’ It is 
thus Freud’s belief, that ‘‘the two attitudes of mind 
combine to produce identification with the father; the 
boy wants to be in his father’s place because he ad- 
mires him and wants to be like him, and also because 
he wants to put him out of the way.’’®! 

This ambivalent attitude toward the father and toward 
the projection of the father-image onto the whole of 
Wilhelmine society, gave the Expressionists, 


the urge to destroy symbolically the world and authority of the 
‘‘fathers,’’ not as a nihilistic end in itself, but in order to pave the 
way for a better, higher form of life. The desired destruction of the 
existing order was, in other words, a purgatory act with which the 
messianic expressionist wanted to prepare mankind for the advent 
of a superior form of existence. With reference to the intergen- 


eration tension in which the position of the expressionists generally 
manifested itself, it could be said that they did not just want to kill 
their fathers to be rid of them; they wanted to raise them to a 


higher plane. . . . The expressionists were not nihilists, but wanted 


the authority to which they were subjected to be worthy of their 
respect and reverence.°2 


As we have seen, the Expressionist generation came 
to regard their society as somehow life-inhibiting and 
as spiritually repressive. According to Erich Fromm, 


The more the drive toward life is thwarted, the stronger is the drive 
toward destruction; the more life is realized, the less is the strength 
of destructiveness. Destructiveness is the outcome of unlived life. 
Those individual and social conditions that make for suppression of 
life produce the passion for destruction that forms, so to speak, the 
reservoir from which the particular hostile tendencies—either against 
others or against oneself are nourished.®? 


Thus, in the light of what we have learned, it would 
not be venturing too far to suggest that the Expres- 
sionists sought not only the destruction of what they 
viewed as a repressive social milieu, but in both a real 
and in a symbolic sense, the destruction of themselves 
as well. 

On the personal level the Expressionist artist re- 
mained isolated from his society, rejected for his in- 
novativeness, misunderstood, or completely ignored. 
Thus, ‘‘a deep sense of unworthiness runs as a con- 
stant theme through the works of the Expressionists. 
.. - Contempt of the bourgeois gives way to envy and 
even admiration of him. The [Expressionist artist] 
stands on the margin of life, longing to be in the cen- 
ter.’’* Yet, as Ernst Kris has said, ‘‘a work of art is to 
the artist frequently a part of the self, (thus) .. . 
their [the public’s] approval of his work is, in fact, the 
essential approval of his own self.’’® 

Finding no approval of this ‘‘self’’ from the public, 
but certain of his artistic genius, his intellectual per- 
ception, and the importance of his mission, the Ex- 
pressionist artist stood at the crossroads of a profound 
dilemma, a dilemma that could be resolved only 
through the choice of a single course, He could either 
surrender his newly acquired values and accept his 
given position within the Empire he detested, or he 
could pursue the path to which he felt destiny had 
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called him, to offer a spiritual alternative to a world 
burdened by excessive materialism. By choosing the 
latter, the Expressionist artist adopted a_ position 
which was in direct conflict with the prevailing values 
of the established political and social structure, and 
which thus served to alienate him from his own cul- 
ture. 

By projecting his own isolated position onto the 
whole of mankind, the Expressionist artist sought con- 
solation from his sense of separateness, and through 
a means that offered spiritual unity and harmony 
sought to include himself into the whole of nature and 
the cosmos. ‘‘By universalizing his personal plight into 
the plight of mankind and postulating retrogression 
as an absolute ideal, the [Expressionist artist] is not 
merely enabled to act in revolt, but to establish con- 
tact with a deeper layer of life, which corresponds 
closely to Bergson’s vitalist reality and to Jung’s con- 
cept of the ‘collective unconscious.’ ’’*® Whether the 
impulse toward regression is conscious or unconscious 
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it should be clear that as we have already seen, ‘‘Re- 
gression, carried back to its logical conclusion, means 
a linking back with the world of natural instincts, 
which in its formal or ideal aspect is a kind of prima 
materia.’'*’ 

If, as Kurt Goldstein says, ‘‘all creative activity 
originates from the living impulses of the organism to 
cope productively with the environment, [as]... the 
basic phenomenon of life is an incessant process of 
coming to terms with the enviroment,’’® then the 
‘‘creative activity’’ we refer to as German Expres- 
sionism sought to do this by destroying both that en- 
vironment and themselves as well, so that both could 
be born anew. ‘‘The world is so full we are stifling,’’ 
wrote Franz Marc, ‘‘what can we do to be happy but 
give up everything and run away, draw a line between 
yesterday and today.’’*’ 
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Max Beckmann, Ai the Lido, 1924 
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Lovis Corinth, Getting Up, 1910 
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Lyonel Feininger, Lady with Green Eyes, 1915 


George Grosz, Suicide, 1916 
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Franz Heckendorf, Landscape, 1912 
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Anton Kirchbaumer, Landwehr Canal, 1920 
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Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Ice Rink and Skaters, 1924 
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Oskar Kokoschka, The Slave, c. 1923 
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August Macke, Landscape with Sailboat, Cow and Figures, 1914 


Ludwig Meidner, Burning City, 1913 
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Paula Modersohn-Becker, Girl and Boy, c. 1903 


Otto Mueller, Self-Portrait, 1921 
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Emil Nolde, Woman in Bright Light, 1912 
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Max Pechstein, Day of Steel, 1911 
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Max Pechstein, Still Life in Blue, 1918 


Christian Rohlfs, Landscape with Trees, 1910 
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Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, Landscape, 1913 
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George Tappert, Seated Nude, 1910 
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Biographical material and documentation is reproduced 
with the kind permission of Mr. William N. Eisendrath, 
Jr., of St. Louis, from the Marlborough-Gerson 
Gallery Catalogue, The Morton D. May Collection of 
20th Century German Masters, January-February 
1970. Catalogue numbers in parenthesis are from 
the same. 
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Max Beckmann 


February 12, 1884, Leipzig 
December 27, 1950, New York 


Beckmann grew up in Leipzig, Brunswick, and Falken- 
burg, Pomerania, and in 1899 he began his studies at 
the Art School in Weimar as a pupil of Fritjof Smith. 
From 1903 to 1905 he made journeys to Paris, Gen- 
eva, Florence, and Jutland. He first exhibited in 1906 
at the Berliner Sezession, with Great Death Scene in- 
spired by the death of his mother; Munch advised him 
to go on working in the manner of that painting. 
In the same year Beckmann married his first wife, 
Minna Tube, and after a journey to Paris he began his 
stay in Florence at the Villa Romana. In 1907 he 
moved from Weimar to Berlin-Hermsdorf. Beckmann 
belonged to the Sezession for only a few months. He 
served as a medical orderly at the beginning of World 
War I and was invalided out in 1915 after a severe 
breakdown. Immediately afterwards he moved from 
Berlin-Hermsdorf to Frankfurt-am-Main, where he was 
a professor from 1925 to 1933. In 1924 he married 
his second wife, Mathilde Kaulbach (Quappi) and vis- 
ited Trieste which inspired Af the Lido. In 1927 he 
visited Genoa, in 1929 made frequent trips to Berlin 
and from 1926 to 1932 spent his winters in Paris. In 
1933 he was deprived of his professorship for being a 
‘‘degenerate artist.’’ Beckmann then moved to Berlin 
and in 1937 emigrated to Amsterdam where, apart 
from a trip to London in 1938, he remained until 
1947. In 1947 he moved to the United States, having 
previously tried unsuccessfully to do so in 1939. Be- 
fore taking up his chair at the School of Fine Arts of 
Washington University, St. Louis, he visited Paris and 
Nice. His first stay in America lasted until 1948. After 
three months in Holland, he returned to the United 
States in September 1948, never to leave again. From 
1949 until his death Beckmann taught at the Brook- 
lyn Museum of Art School and in the summer of 1949 
supervised a course at Boulder, Colorado. He died in 
New York in 1950. 


Am Lido (At the Lido), 1924 (Cat. No. 12) 

Oil on convas 

28-7/8 x 35-7/8 in. (73.5 x90.5 cm) 

Signed lower left: Beckmann 24 ‘Lido’ 

This picture was painted in Pirano near Trieste. 

Provenance: Giinther Franke, Munich; Frau Helga Fietz, Munich; 
from whom it was acquired in 1956 through the assistance of 
Gunther Franke. 


Atelierecke (Studio Corner),1946 (Cat. No. 39) 

Oil on canvas 

38% x 47% in. (98 x 120 cm) 

Signed 

Provenance: Buchholz Gallery, Curt Valentin, New York, 1948; 
Israel Rosen, Baltimore; acquired from there in 1965. 


Olympia, 1946 (Cat. No. 41) 

Oil on linen 

35%. x 59% in. (91 x 135.5 cm) 

Signed lower right: Beckmann A. ( = Amsterdam) 46 

Mrs. Quappi Beckmann told Morton D. May that Olympia was 
executed on a linen bed sheet. This painting was done in Am- 
sterdam and the Beckmanns had no canvas. Quappi Beckmann 
told her husband that if he did not mind doing without one of 
his sheets, he could use it for the painting, which he did. 
Provenance: J. B. Neumann, New York; Dr. Herbert Tannen- 
baum, Rye, New York; Buchholz Gallery, Curt Valentin, New 
York; acquired from there in 1949. 
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Albert Bloch 


August 2, 1882, St. Louis, Missouri 
December 9, 1961, Lawrence, Kansas 


Bloch studied at the St. Louis Art School from 1898 to 
1900 and from 1900 to 1905 he held various news- 
paper jobs in St. Louis and New York, including some 
months as a freelance newspaperman working for 
William Marion Reedy on the St. Louis Mirror. In 1906 
he married Hortense Altheimer and went to Europe 
for the first time; his first child, Bernard, was born in 
1907. In 1908 Bloch and his family went to Europe, 
settling in Munich where he became acquainted with 
numerous artists and writers, in 1911 coming in con- 
tact with Mare and Kandinsky who invited him to ex- 
hibit with ‘‘Der Blauve Reiter.’’ He returned to the United 
States for the summer of 1912. In the same year he 
was included in the International Exhibit of the Sonder- 
bund in Cologne and exhibited in The First Interna- 
tional German Autumn Salon at Herwarth Walden’s 
Sturm Gallery, Berlin, in September 1913. From 1914 
to 1917 Bloch had both single and group exhibitions 
in Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, Basel, and Munich, in the 
latter with the Neuve Sezession exhibition of 1916. In 
1915 he was included in exhibitions at the Chicago 
Art Institute and at the St. Louis Art Museum. His sec- 
ond son, Walter, was born in 1917. He spent 1919- 
1920 in the United States and in 1921 returned to 
reside permanently in this country. In the same year 
he had a one-man show at the Daniel Gallery, New 
York. He taught at the Art Institute of Chicago in 
1921; went to the University of Kansas as Head of 
the Department of Drawing and Painting in 1923. 
From 1931-1951 Bloch spent his summers painting in 
the Berkshires of New England. In 1947 Bloch suffered 
a heart attack and retired from teaching, being ap- 
pointed Professor Emeritus of Drawing and Painting. 
His wife died following a heart attack in 1949 and in 
1951 he married Anna Francis Bloch. His last painting 
was done in 1959. 


Ragtime, 1911 

Oil on canvas 

35 x 29 V2 in. (89 x 74 cm) 

Signed lower right: Albert Bloch, 1911 

Provenance: Acquired from the artist's widow, Mrs. Albert Bloch, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Heinrich Campendonk 


November 3, 1889, Krefeld 
May 9, 1957, Amsterdam 


Campendonk grew up in Krefeld and attended the 
local technical college from 1905 to 1909, becoming 
a pupil of Jan Thorn-Prikker, who introduced him to 
the works of Van Gogh and Cézanne, Giotto, and Fra 
Angelico. After a brief period of independence in Kre- 
feld, he helped to execute historical frescoes in Osna- 
bruck Cathedral. His subsequent independent work in 
Krefeld was seen by Marc and Kandinsky. Marc invited 
Campendonk to move to Sindelsdorf in Upper Bavaria, 
where he lived from 1911 to 1914 in the ‘‘Blaue Reit- 
er’’ circle, exhibiting with the group in Munich in 1911 
and 1912 and in 1913 contributed to the First German 
Autumn Exhibition at Sturm in Berlin. The 1914 exhi- 
bition of Chagall at Sturm had a decisive influence on 
Campendonk. As well as paintings he produced de- 
signs for stage sets in Krefeld in 1922 and for stained 
glass windows in 1929-30, 1936-39, and 1946-56. 
In 1923 he held a teaching post at the Essen Technical 
College, then in 1926 was appointed to a post at the 
Disseldorf School of Art, from which he was dismissed 
in 1933. He then emigrated to Belgium and subse- 
quently to Holland, where he was appointed to the 
staff of the Amsterdam College of Art in 1935. 


Bukolische Landschaft (Bucolic Landscape) ,1913 

(Cat. No. 59) 

Oil on canvas 

39% x 33% in. (100 x 85 cm) 

Signed in the center of the right side: H. Campendonk 1913 
Provenance: Buchholz Gallery, Curt Valentin, New York; ac- 
quired from there, 1952. 


Lovis Corinth 


July 21, 1858, Tapiau (East Prussia) 
July 17, 1925, Zandvoort, Holland 


Corinth spent his early years in Tapiau and Ké6nigs- 
berg, where he studied at K6nigsberg Art School under 
Otto Gunther; in 1880 he studied under Defregger and 
Lofftz in Munich, and in 1884 moved to Paris, enrolled 
at the Académie Julian under Bouguereau and Robert 
Fleury. From 1896 to 1900 he lived in Munich, then in 
Berlin from 1900 to 1925, becoming president of the 
Berlin Sezession in 1911. From the year 1918 he spent 
prolonged periods at Walchensee and made several 
important journeys—to Denmark in 1900 with Leisti- 
kow, to Florence in 1906, various trips to the Riviera 
from 1912 to 1914, and also in 1914 to Rome. The 
nude composition, Getting Up, was painted in 1910 at 
about the same time as he commenced his long series 
of flower-pieces and still lifes. 


Beim Aufstehen (Getting Up), 1910 (Cat. No. 60) 

Oil on canvas 

193%, x 19% in. (50 x 50 cm) 

Signed upper right: Lovis Corinth 

This picture was executed in Thaur in the Tirol 

Provenance: Dr. Lilienfeld, Dresden; Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Gal- 
lery, New York; acquired from there in 1959. 


Weiblicher Akt (Nana, Female Nude), 1911 

Oil on canvas 

47 x 35% in. (120 x 90 cm) 

Signed: Inscribed and dated March 1911 

Provenance: Mr. Behrendt, Kdnigsberg; G. Reinhold, Konigs- 
berg; Herr Kaufmann, KG6nigsberg; Dr. E. Goeritz; purchased at 
auction Sotheby & Co., London, Sale of December 2, 1971, No. 
47 auction catalogue, p. 30. 


Madchenakt auf Teppich (Nude Girl on a Rug), 1912 
(Cat. No. 61) 

Oil on canvas 

42 x 30 in. (107 x 76 cm) 

Signed upper left: Lovis Corinth 1912 

The painting was executed in Berlin, when the artist lived on 
Klopstockstrasse. 

Provenance: Dr. A. Ganz, Lucerne; Fraulein Taubler, Berlin; Pri- 
vate Collection, New York; J. & B. Weintraub Gallery, New 
York; acquired from there in 1965. 


Walchensee, Silberweg (Walchensee, Silverway), 1923 
Oil on canvas. 

23 5% x 35 in. (60 x 89 cm) 

Signed lower left and dated: L. Corinth, 1923 

Provenance: Galerie Wilhelm Grosshennig, DUsseldorf; acquired 
from there March 5, 1970. 
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Otto Dix 


December 2, 1891, Untermhaus near Gera, Russia 
July 1969, Hemmenhofen near Radolfzell, Bodensee 


Dix was born and bred in Untermhaus, became ap- 
prenticed to an interior decorator in Gera from 1905 
to 1909, and then attended the technical college in 
Dresden (Richard Mebert and Richard Guhr) from 1909 
to 1914. In 1913 he traveled as a student in Austria 
and France. He served with the military throughout the 
war, then from 1919 to 1922 studied at the Dresden 
College of Art under Max Feldbauver and Otto Guss- 
mann. Dix was one of the founder members of the 
Dresden Sezession in 1919, of which Conrad Felixmul- 
ler was also a member. In 1920 he took part in the 
first Dada exhibition at the Burchard Gallery in Berlin. 
From 1922 to 1925 he continued his academic studies 
under Max Feldbauver and Otto Gussmann in Dissel- 
dorf; with Max Ernst he joined the circle which cen- 
tered on the Johanna Ey Salon and the ‘‘Junges Rhein- 
land’’ group. In 1925 he traveled to Italy and Paris and 
participated in the now historic New Objectivity exhi- 
bition in Mannheim. Subsequently there have been 
various one-man exhibitions. From 1931 until his ex- 
clusion in 1933, he was a member of the Prussian 
Academy; in 1937 his works were confiscated as ‘‘de- 
generate.’’ From 1936 to his death in 1969 Dix lived 
in Hemmenhofen. 


Familie Felixmuller (The Felixmuller Family), 1919 (Cat. 


No. 62) 

Oil on canvas 

30 x 36 in. (76 x 91 cm) 

Signed upper left: Dix 1919 

This painting was commissioned by Conrad Felixmiller (letter 
from C. Felixmiller dated June 26, 1968). 

Provenance: Acquired through Klipstein, Berne, at the 37th 
Auction of the Stuttgart Kunstkabinetts, Ketterer, Stuttgart, May 
1962, Cat. No. 68. 
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Josef Eberz 


June 3, 1880, Limburg 
August 27, 1942, Munich 


Eberz was born in Limburg in 1880 and studied from 
1901 to 1903 at the Munich and Karlsruhe academies. 
He settled in Munich in 1918 and became a member 
of the November Group. He made visits to Dalmatia, 
worked on church mosaics and murals, and died in 
Munich in 1942. 


Leute (Peasants), 1919 (Cat. No. 63) 

Oil on canvas 

37 x 28% in. (94 x 72 cm) 

Signed and dated 

Provenance: Wolfgang Ketterer Gallery, 1962; acquired from 
there in 1962, 


Lyonel Feininger 


July 17, 1871, New York 
January 13, 1956, New York 


Feininger grew up in New York and lived in Germany 
from 1887 to 1936, when he returned to the United 
States. In 1887 he began his studies at the Hamburg 
Technical College, then the Berlin Academy in 1888, 
the Collége St. Servais in Liége in 1890, and the Cola- 
rossi studio, Paris, in 1892-93. Later he worked as a 
cartoonist in Berlin and Paris and his breakthrough as 
a painter came after 1907. He became friends with 
Jules Pascin. Feininger exhibited for the first time in 
1910 at the Sezession and in 1911 became acquainted 
with the work of the Cubists. In 1912 he met the 
‘“Briicke’’ and was invited in 1913 by Marc to exhibit 
with the ‘‘Blauve Reiter’’ group. He painted in Berlin and 
Weimar in 1913 and it was during this period that he 
did his first paintings of scenes drawn from Thuringian 
villages. In 1918 he joined the November Group and 
the ‘‘Blue Four’’ in 1924. Feininger was an artist-in- 
residence of the Bauhaus in 1919 in Weimar, in Des- 
sau and until its dissolution in 1932. He returned to 
the United States in 1936, where he worked until his 
death in 1956. 


Lady with Green Eyes, 1915 

Oil on canvas 

27 3%, x 242 in. (70.5 x 62 cm) 

Signed upper left: Feininger '15 

Provenance: Estate of the artist; Marlborough Gallery, Inc.; ac- 
quired from there Oct. 18, 1971. 


George Grosz 


July 26, 1893, Berlin 
July 6, 1959, Berlin 


Grosz’s early years were spent in Berlin and in Stolp, 
Pomerania. In 1909 he became a pupil of Robert Sterl 
at the Dresden Academy; from 1912 to 1916 he 
studied at the Technical College in Berlin under Emil 
Orlik, interrupted by a journey to Paris in 1913 and 
by his military service. After his return in 1916 he met 
Theodor Daubler and also his patrons Sally Falk and 
Count Harry Kessler. In 1917 he was called up again, 
deserted, and was saved from the death penalty by 
the intervention of Count Kessler. He was one of the 
founders of the Dadaist group in Berlin in 1918. He 
visited Russia in 1922, Paris in 1924-25, and Mar- 
seilles and Switzerland in 1927-28. In 1932 Grosz was 
a visiting lecturer at the Art Students League in New 
York and used this experience in order to emigrate to 
the United States at the beginning of the Third Reich, 
founding a private art school in New York. He traveled 
extensively in Europe in 1935, then stayed in America 
until the end of the war. After the war he made fre- 
quent visits to Europe and in 1959 intended to settle 
in Berlin, where he had been a member of the Acad- 
emy of Arts in 1958. 


Paar (Couple in Interior), 1915 (Cat. No. 67) 

Oil on canvas 

15x 19% in. (38 x 50 cm) 

Signed on reverse: Grosz 1915 

Provenance: Richard L. Feigen Gallery, Chicago; acquired from 
there in 1961. 


Selbstmord (Suicide), 1916 (Cat. No. 68) 

Oil on canvas 

39% x 30% in. (100 x 77.6 cm) 

Provenance: Richard L. Feigen Gallery, Chicago; acquired from 
there in 1961. 


Cafe, 1916 (Cat. No. 69) 

Oil on canvas 

19 x 12% in. (48.5 x 33 cm) 

Signed lower right: Grosz 

Provenance: In the possession of the artist until 1958; Richard 
L. Feigen Gallery, Chicago; acquired from there in 1961. 
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Erich Heckel 


July 31, 1883, Dobeln, Sachsen 
Lives in Hemmenhofen near Radolfzell, Bodensee 


Heckel lived in Chemnitz from 1897 to 1904; his 
friendship with Karl Schmidt-Rottluff dated from 1901, 
In 1904-05 he studied architecture under Fritz Schu- 
macher in Dresden, worked in the studio of Wilhelm 
Kreis, and was a friend of Bleyl and Kirchner. He was 
one of the founder members of ‘‘Die Briicke’’ group, 
joined in 1906 by Max Pechstein and Emil Nolde (only 
for one year). His friendship with Otto Mueller started 
in 1910. In 1911 Heckel moved to Berlin. In 1912 he 
exhibited in a separatist exhibition the frescoes he 
executed with Kirchner for a chapel. He met Max 
Beckmann during the First World War and Paul Klee 
in 1919. He traveled extensively in Europe from 1921 
to 1936. After his studio in Berlin was destroyed in 
1944, he moved to Hemmenhofen. Heckel taught at 
the Academy in Karlsruhe from 1949 to 1955. 


Mann in Braun—Selbstbildnis (Man in Brown—Self- 
Portrait), 1912 (Cat. No. 70) 

Oil on canvas 

31 x 27% in. (79 x 70 cm) 

Signed on back of canvas: Erich Heckel, 1912; entitled on back 
of frame: Mann in Braun 

Provenance: Roman Norbert Ketterer, Campione, Lugano; ac- 
quired from there in 1968. 


Waldsee (Pond in the Forest), c. 1912-13 (Cat. No. 71) 
Oil on canvas 

31 x 35 in. (79 x 89 cm) 

Signed lower right: E. Heckel 

Provenance: Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Gallery, New York; acquired 
from there in 1951. 


Badende (Bathers), c. 1912-13 (Cat. No. 72) 

Oil on canvas 

32 x 37% in. (81 x 95 cm) 

Signed lower right: E. Heckel 

The dating of this picture follows from the date of a watercolor 
version in the St. Louis Art Museum. Peter Selz in German Ex- 
pressionist Painting, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1957, p. 136, 
Note 12, reads this date as ‘1913”' altered to “1912.”’ 
Provenance: New Art Circle, J. B. Neumann, New York; ac- 
quired from there in 1951. 
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Franz Heckendorf 


November 5, 1888, Berlin 
1962 


Heckendorf, the son of an architect, was born in Berlin 
in 1888. He attended the Berlin Academy of Art brief- 
ly but, for the most part, was self-taught as an artist. 
He frequented museums and became familiar with the 
work of the old masters, which he acknowledged as an 
important influence on his own work. He traveled ex- 
tensively throughout Europe and the near east, the 
oriental qualities of Asia Minor especially providing 
both color and motifs for his paintings. As an eighteen- 
year-old Heckendorf exhibited in the Berlin Sezession, 
his early style being impressionistic. In the middle of 
his twentieth year, however, there was a sudden 
change in his execution and technique. His later paint- 
ings, under the general influence of Kirchner, were 
marked by intense color and exciting drawings. He 
painted landscapes, still lifes, portraits, and figures, 
working in pastel and watercolor in addition to oil. 
In 1916 he was selected as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Berlin Sezession. He died in 
1962. 


Landschaft (Landscape), 1912 

Oil on canvas 

31% x 39 in. (80.5 x 99 cm) 

Signed lower right: F. Heckendorf 12 

Provenance: Dr. Karl Lilienfeld; Mrs. Margarete Lilienfeld, New 
York; acquired from there in 1971. 


Carl Hofer 


October 11, 1878, Karlsruhe 
April 3, 1955, Berlin 


A native of Karlsruhe, Hofer studied at the local Acad- 
emy from 1896 to 1901, under Poetzelberger, Count 
Leopold von Kalckreuth, and Thoma; until 1903 he 
was a senior pupil of Count von Kalckreuth in Stuttgart. 
From then until 1913 he spent long periods in Rome 
and Paris, and visited India in 1909 and 1911. The 
pictures Farewell and By the Sea were painted after 
his move to Berlin in 1913 and after his internment 
in France at the beginning of World War I respectively. 
In 1920 he was appointed to the ‘‘Vereinigten Staat- 
schulen’”’ for Fine and Applied Arts in Berlin and in 
1923 he was made a member of the Prussian Acad- 
emy of Arts. In 1934 he was dismissed from his post 
as a high school teacher and expelled from the Acad- 
emy in 1938. His Berlin studio was destroyed in 1943. 
After the war he became Director of the College of 
Plastic Arts in Berlin, receiving in 1952 the order 
“Pour le Mérite,’’ and in 1953 the ‘‘Grand Merit’’ 
order of the Federal German Republic. 


Abschied (Farewell), 1913 (Cat. No. 73) 
Oil on canvas 

62% x 31% in. (159.5 x 81 cm) 

Signed lower right: CH 


Im Meersand (By the Sea), 1914 (Cat. No. 74) 

Oil on canvas 

53% x 56 in. (135.5 x 143 cm) - 

Signed lower right: C H 1914 

An almost identical version of this picture exists in the Kunsthalle 
at Karlsruhe, illustrated in the catalogue of the Hofer exhibition 
at the Baukunst Gallery, Cologne in 1967, No. 5. The inspira- 
tion was presumably the beach at Carnac, Brittany, where Hofer 
was interned under very liberal conditions after the outbreak 
of war in 1914. The same year, with the help of Oskar Rein- 
hardt, he succeeded in entering neutral Switzerland legally, 
where this picture was probably painted. 

Provenance: Oskar Reinhardt, Winterthur; Kunstsalon Emil Rich- 
ter, Dresden; Nierendorf Gallery, New York; Martha Heiden, 
New York, 1925; acquired from there in 1953. 


Alexej Von Jawlensky 


March 13, 1864, Torschok, Twer, Russia 
March 15, 1941, Wiesbaden 


Jawlensky was brought up in Moscow, then attended 
the Military Academy from 1882 to 1884 and served 
for a while as an officer in Moscow, where he began 
to paint in his off-duty hours. In 1889 he was posted 
to St. Petersburg and attended the Academy there, 
where he was an acquaintance of Rjepin. In 1896 he 
left the military with the rank of captain and moved 
to Munich with Marianne von Werefkin, Grabar, and 
Kardowsky, attending the Azbeé-Schule until 1899, He 
met Kandinsky in 1897. Jawlensky spent 1899 in 
Venice but the summer months of other years were 
spent in Russia. In 1902 he met Corinth and took part 
in the exhibition of the Berlin Sezession. In 1903 he 
traveled for some time in France and met Matisse, in 
whose studio he worked in 1907; he also worked 
with Hodler in Geneva. In 1907 he stayed at Murnau 
with Kandinsky and Gabriele Munter. Then in 1909 
he helped to form the new group of artists in Munich 
which became the ‘‘Blaue Reiter.’’ In 1912 Jawlensky 
met Nijinsky, began his friendship with Klee and Nolde, 
and participated in the Sonderbund Exhibition in Co- 
logne. His first one-man show was held in Munich in 
1913. He was an exile in Switzerland during the First 
World War, then from 1921 lived in Wiesbaden. 
With Kandinsky, Klee, and Feininger, he formed the 
‘‘Blauen Vier’’ (the Blue Four) in 1924. He was forbid- 
den to exhibit his works in 1933. Jawlensky was para- 
lyzed from 1938 until his death in 1941. 


Agypterin (Egyptian Girl), 1913 (Cat. No. 77) 

Oil on cardboard 

21 x 19% in. (53 x 50 cm) 

Signed upper left: A. Jawlensky 13 

Provenance: Alfred Eddy, Chicago; Katherine Kuh, New York, 
1932; acquired from there in 1952. 
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Anton Kerschbaumer 


November 20, 1885, Rosenheim 
August 1931, Berlin 


Born in Rosenheim in 1885, Kerschbaumer studied in 
Munich from 1901 to 1908 and then moved to Berlin. 
He met Heckel in Flanders in 1915 and also met James 
Ensor. In 1919 he settled in Berlin, where the Land- 
wehr Canal was painted. He met Schmidt-Rottluff in 
Rome in 1930 and died the following year. 


Landwehrkanal (Landwehr Canal), 1920 (Cat. No. 79) 
Oil on canvas 

29 x 36% in. (73.7 x 92.7 cm) 

Unsigned 

Provenance: E. Weyhe, New York; acquired from there in 1953. 
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Ernst Ludwig Kirchner 


May 6, 1880, Aschaffenburg 
June 15, 1938, Fravenkirch (Graubunden) 


Kirchner’s early years were spent in Lucerne and 
Chemnitz. From 1901 to 1905 he studied architecture 
and painting in Dresden; during the years 1903-04 
he was a pupil of Drebschitz and Obrist in Munich. In 
1904 Kirchner shared a studio with Heckel in Dresden. 
In 1905 with Bleyl, Schmidt-Rottluff, and Nolde he 
formed ‘‘Die Brucke.’’ After receiving his diploma in ar- 
chitecture he turned to full-time painting. In 1906 the 
Manifesto of ‘‘Die Bricke’’ was published. In 1910 he 
met Otto Mueller, who joined the group until its disso- 
lution in 1913. The picture Tavern was probably paint- 
ed before his move to Berlin in 1911, In 1912 with 
Heckel he painted chapel frescoes for the Sonderbund 
Exhibition in Cologne. In 1913 Kirchner’s first one-man 
show was held in Hagen. In 1913-14 he resided in 
Fehmarn. He served in the First World War, spent 
1917-18 in a sanatorium at Kreuzlingen, and then set- 
tled in Switzerland, at Wildboden near Frauvenkirch. He 
was made a member of the Prussian Academy of Arts 
in 1931. In 1933 a large retrospective exhibition was 
mounted in Berne and in the same year Kirchner was 
expelled from the Academy and forbidden to exhibit 
in Germany. 


Weinstube (Tavern), c. 1909-10 (Cat. No. 80) 

Oil on canvas 

27 3%, x 31% in. (71 x 81 cm) 

Signed lower right: E. L. Kirchner; signed and entitled on the 
reverse 

Opinion varies as to the date of this picture: W. R. Valentiner 
gives the date 1905 in his catalogue of the Kirchner exhibition 
at the North Carolina Museum of Art in 1958 and the catalogue 
of the Morton D. May Collection exhibition at the St. Louis Uni- 
versity in 1960 agrees with this date. Will Grohmann in his 
monograph, published in 1958 and 1961, dates it 1907. How- 
ever the catalogue of the 1960 Disseldorf Kirchner Exhibition 
gives the date as 1909 and since then the picture has been 
dated either 1909 or 1909-10. 

Provenance: Estate of the artist: Buchholz Gallery, Curt Valen- 
tin, New York; acquired from there in 1951. 


Blick aus dem Fenster (View from the Window), 

c. 1912-14 (Cat. No. 81) 

Oil on canvas 

47 V2 x 36 in. (120 x 91 cm) 

Signed on the reverse: E. L. Kirchner 

This painting shows the view from Kirchner’s studio window in 
Friedenau, near Berlin, with the Wannsee railway line and 
houses opposite; on the reverse are overpainted fragmentary 
sketches for a figure composition. The dates given to this picture 
vary: the catalogue of the 1960-62 Traveling Exhibition gives 
1912, while the earlier catalogue of the 1960 St. Louis exhibi- 
tion gives 1914. W. R. Valentiner ascribes it to c. 1913 in his 
catalogue of the Kirchner Exhibition at the North Carolina Mu- 
seum of Art in 1958 and Grohmann appears to agree with this, 
as he dates two very similar pictures of the same subject to 
1913 in his monograph of 1958 and 1961. 

Provenance: Kunsthalle, Hamburg (acquired in 1920, confis- 
cated as ‘‘degenerate art’ in 1937); Maria Louisa Feldhauser, 
1941; E. Weyhe Gallery, New York; acquired from there in 
1951. 


Mddchen in griiner Bluse (Girl in a Green Blouse), 1913 
(Cat. No. 83) 

Oil on canvas 

31% x 27% in. (80.5 x 70.5 cm) 

Unsigned 

Provenance: Acquired from the artist by Ida Fischer, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, 1913; Ernest Fischer, Richmond; Rosi Fischer, Frank- 
furt; New Gallery, Eugene Thaw, New York; acquired from there 
in 1958. 


Eisbahn mit Schlittschuhlaufern (Ice Rink and Skaters), 
1924 (Cat. No. 85) 

Oil on canvas 

35% x 47 in. (90.5 x 120.5 cm) 

Signed lower right: Kirchner (scratched on) 

There is a question as to the date of this painting. The St. Louis 
University catalogue states 1914 as the date, while Donald E. 
Gordon gives 1925, according to the Kirchner Estate records. 
Provenance: Fine Arts Associates, New York; acquired from 
there in 1957. 


Paul Kleinschmidt 


July 31, 1883, Bublitz, Pomerania 
1949, Bensheim 


Born in 1883 in Bublitz, Pomerania, Kleinschmidt stud- 
ied at the Berlin and Munich academies and exhibited 
at the Berlin Sezession from 1908 to 1911 and at 
Gurlitt and Flechtheim. He was a friend of Lovis Cor- 
inth. He performed his military service from 1914 to 
1916. Some of his works were exhibited in a group 
show at The Museum of Modern Art in New York in 
1931 and he held a one-man show at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. He emigrated to France in 1936 and 
remained until 1943, when he was taken back to 
Germany by the Gestapo. His work was banned by 
the Nazi Government. He died in Bensheim in 1949. 


Ballerina, 1938 (Cat. No. 89) 

Oil on canvas 

47 x 37% in. (119.4 x 95 cm) 

Signed lower center: P. KI 19 Feb 38 

Provenance: Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries, New York; ac- 
quired from there in 1959. 
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Oskar Kokoschka 


March 1, 1886 Pochlarn on the Danube, Austria 
Now living in Villeneuve on Lake Geneva 


Kokoschka grew up in Vienna and until 1908 attended 
teh Technical College there under Czeschka, with whom 
he designed for the Wiener Werkstatten; he was a 
self-taught painter. In 1909 and 1910 he made a 
decisive friendship with Adolf Loos and the acquaint- 
ance of Karl Kraus and Herwarth Walden. Paul Cassir- 
er organized his first one-man show in 1913 in Berlin, 
where Kokoschka participated in the First German 
Autumn Salon. He visited Venice in 1914 and subse- 
quently served in World War I. From 1917 he was in 
Dresden, where he bcame professor at the Academy 
in 1919, remaining there until 1924. From 1924 to 
1931 he traveled in Europe, North Africa, and Asia 
Minor; he settled in Vienna until 1938, then during 
the war years lived in London and Cornwall. After 
the war he was mainly occupied with commissions 
from Germany and England. He was visiting professor 
in Boston in 1949 and from 1953 to 1954 held summer 
school in Salzburg. 


Die Sklavin (The Slave), c. 1923 (Cat. No. 91) 

Oil on canvas 

A3% x 31% in. (110.5 x 80 cm) 

Signed lower left: O K 

The dating of this picture is not certain: Peter Selz in German 
Expressionist Painting, p. 310, gives the date as 1920, whereas 
Hans Maria Wingler in Oskar Kokoschka, Salzburg, 1956, 
keeps to the former dating of 1923. The catalogue of the 
Kokoschka Exhibition at the Tate Gallery, London, in 1962, and 
the catalogue of the 1966 Marlborough-Gerson Gallery exhibi- 
tion both give the later date of 1924, which is toward the end 
of the artist's time in Dresden. 

Provenance: Kunstmuseum Chemnitz (confiscated in 1937); Josef 
von Sternberg, Hollywood, California; Stendah! Galleries, Hol- 
lywood, California; acquired from there in 1952. 
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August Macke 


January 3, 1887, Meschede 
September 26, 1914, Perthes-les-Hurlas (Champagne) 


Macke’s early years were spent in Cologne and Bonn; 
from 1904 to 1906 he attended the School of Arts 
and Crafts in Diisseldorf and then in 1907 and 1908 
was a pupil of Lovis Corinth in Berlin. During these 
years he made journeys to Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
England, and France; in Paris in 1908 he was im- 
pressed by the paintings of Cézanne and Seurat. He 
met Franz Marc at Tergernsee in 1910 and was ad- 
mitted to the ‘‘Blaue Reiter’’ group in 1911 and stayed 
in Murnau. From 1911 he lived in Bonn, On a journey 
to Paris with Marc in 1912 he met Delaunay and Le 
Fauconnier, and in 1913 Delaunay and Apollinaire 
visited him in Bonn. He had earlier seen the exhibition 
of Italian Futurists in Cologne. In 1913 he contributed 
to the First German Autumn Salon in Berlin. Macke 
went to Tunis in 1914 with Paul Klee and Louis Molliet. 
A few weeks after the outbreak of war Macke was 
killed in France. 


Landschaft mit Kuhen, Segelboot und Figuren (Land- 
scape with Cows, Sailing Boat and Figures), 1914 (Cat. 
No. 94) 

Oil on canvas 

20% x 20% in. (52 x 51 cm) 

Unsigned 

Gustav Vriesen in his book on Macke of 1953 dates this picture 
July 1914, when Macke was living in Bonn. 

Provenance: German Private Collection 1957; acquired at the 
Auction at Gutekunst and Klipstein, Berne, December 1958, 
Lot 609. 


Ludwig Meidner 


April 18, 1884, Bernstadt (Silesia) 
May 14, 1966, Darmstadt 


Meidner grew up in Bernstadt and Kattowitz. From 
1903 to 1905 he attended Art School in Breslau and 
after a temporary position as a fashion artist in Berlin, 
he studied at the Academies Julian and Common in 
Paris, 1906-07, where he met Modigliani. Together 
with Janthur and Steinhardt in 1912 he founded the 
artists’ club, Die Pathetiker. In 1913 he met Robert 
Delaunay and Apollinaire in Berlin. The painting Burn- 
ing City dates from that year and links up with other 
apocalyptic landscapes and with his ‘‘Proposal to 
paint city scenes.’’ After 1935 he was forbidden to ex- 
hibit and labeled as a ‘‘degenerate artist.’’ He taught 
at a Jewish school in Cologne. Then in 1939 he emi- 
grated to England, where he stayed until 1953. In 
1964 he received the Grand Merit Order of the Federal 
German Republic and was made a member of the 
Academy of Arts in Berlin. 


Brennende Stadt (Burning City), 1913 (Cat. No. 96) 

Oil on canvas 

26%. x 31% in. (68.5 x 80.5 cm) 

Signed lower right: L M 1913 (on verso) 

The canvas is painted on both sides. 

Provenance: New Art Circle, J. B. Neumann, New York; acquired 
from there in 1951. 


Paula Modersohn-Becker 


February 8, 1876, Dresden 
November 21, 1907, Worpswede 


After a childhood spent in Dresden and Bremen, Mod- 
ersohn-Becker began her artistic training in 1892 
with Sir Leslie Ward in London during a visit to Eng- 
land. She studied from 1893 to 1895 at a teachers’ 
training college in Bremen and continued her training 
in Berlin up to 1898; during 1897, however, she re- 
ceived instruction from Fritz Mackensen in Worpswede, 
where she met Otto Modersohn. In the years 1897 to 
1900 she made journeys to Vienna, Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Bergen, Trondheim, and, for the first time, to 
Paris, where she studied at the Académie Colarossi 
and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and saw works by 
Gauguin and Van Gogh. She met Clara Westhoff, Emil 
Nolde, and Rainer Maria Rilke. The year 1901 was 
spent in Berlin and Worpswede where she married 
Otto Modersohn. In 1903 she returned to Paris, with 
Clara Westhoff and Rilke. She was influenced by 
Rodin’s watercolors and by ancient Japanese art. In 
succeeding years she made regular prolonged visits 
to Paris. In 1906 in Paris she met Maillol, Henri Rous- 
seau, Carl Hofer, and Bernhard Hoetger. She died a 
few days after the birth of her first child in 1907. 


Madchen und Knabe (Girl and Boy), c. 1903 (Cat. No. 97) 
Oil on cardboard 

21% x13% in. (55.5 x 35 cm) 

Signed lower left: P M B 

Provenance: Galerie Wilhelm Grosshennig, Dusseldorf; acquired 
from there in 1962. 
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Otto Mueller 


October 16, 1874, Liebau (Silesia) 
September 24, 1930, Breslau 


Mueller grew up in Breslau, where he trained in lith- 
ography from 1890 to 1895. Subsequently he studied 
at the Dresden Academy until 1898. From 1898 to 
1908 he spent decisive years in the mountains of the 
Riesengebirge, then moved to Berlin. In 1911 he 
joined ‘‘Die Brucke’’ and in 1912 was with Kirchner in 
Bohemia. He performed his military service in World 
War | and then from 1919 to 1930 taught at Breslau 
Academy. 


Drei Madchen im Walde (Three Girls in a Wood), 1913 
or c. 1920 (Cat. No. 99) 

Oil and tempera on canvas 

48 x 53 in. (120.5 x 134.5 cm) 

Signed lower left: O M 

Lothar-Gunther Buchheim in Otto Mueller, 1963, dates this pic- 
ture as c. 1920, whereas the catalogues of the 1960 and 
1960-62 exhibitions of the Morton D. May Collection date it 
as 1913. 

Provenance: Albert Duveen, New York; Japanese private collec- 
tion; Buchholz Gallery, Curt Valentin, New York; acquired from 
there in 1951. 


Selbsthildnis (Self-Portrait), c. 1921 (Cat. No. 100) 
Tempera on coarse canvas 

24%. x 16% in. (66 x 48 cm) 

Signed lower right: O M 

Provenance: Dr. Adolf Blumenthal, New York; Buchholz Gallery, 
Curt Valentin, New York; acquired from there in 1950. 
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Rolf Nesch 


January 7, 1893, Oberesslingen Wurtemburg 
Living in Aal near Oslo 


Nesch was born in 1893 in Oberesslingen and was 
apprenticed to an interior decorator. From 1909 to 
1912 he studied at the Stuttgart Arts and Crafts 
School, where he made his first acquaintance with the 
work of ‘‘Die Brucke’’ artists, especially Kirchner. He 
fought in the war and was released by the English in 
1919. From 1920 to 1925 he had his atelier at the 
Dresden Art Academy and at this time met Kokoschka. 
He became a member of the Hamburg Sezession from 
1929 to 1933, when he emigrated to Norway and 
visited Munch. He made a visit to the United States in 
1950; he now lives in Aal near Oslo. 


Schloss Hellenstein, 1925 (Cat. No. 104) 

Oil on canvas 

32 x 40 in. (81.3 x 101.5 cm) 

Signed lower right: Nesch '25; also entitled on reverse 
Provenance: Acquired at Stuttgarter Kunstkabinett Auction, May 
8, 1961, Cat. No. 36. 


Emil Nolde 


August 7, 1867, Nolde (North Schleswig) 
April 13, 1956, Seebill 


Emil Hansen, a native of Nolde, came to Flensburg as 
apprentice to a furniture workshop and woodcarving 
school in 1884. From 1888 to 1890, he worked as a 
wood carver and designer for furniture factories in 
Munich, Karlsruhe, and Berlin. In Karlsruhe he at- 
tended the Technical College and from 1891 to 1898 
he taught at a Technical College in St. Gallen. In 1894 
he showed his first independent development as a 
painter and received further art training at Munich 
from Fehr and at Dachau from Hoizel, 1898-99. In 
1900 he attended the Académie Julian in Paris and 
later the College of Art in Copenhagen. He began 
independent work in 1901, had his first successes, 
and got married; at the same time he adopted the 
name of Nolde. In the following years he tried in vain 
to establish himself in Berlin, retired to Alsen, and 
visited Italy in 1905. In 1906 he met Rohlfs in Soest 
and his patron Gustav Schiefler in Hamburg. The latter 
arranged an unsuccessful meeting with Munch. In 1907 
Nolde joined ‘‘Die Bricke’’ group and was in Dresden 
until the end of that year. Subsequently he stayed in 
Soest, Jena, Copenhagen, and Stockholm. In 1909 he 
did his first religious paintings and moved to the North 
Schleswig coast. He took in the Sonderbund Exhibition 
in Cologne in 1912 and the second ‘‘Blaue Reiter’’ Ex- 
hibition in Munich. In 1913-14 he made an expedition 
via Siberia to New Guinea. His crucial experience 
staying on the Hallig Hooge came in 1919 and in 1921 
he traveled to Spain. From 1926 he settled in Seebull. 
In 1933 he was forbidden to exhibit and in 1940 for- 
bidden to paint. From then until 1945 he worked on 
the ‘‘Unpainted Pictures’’ (watercolors). His last oil 
painting was done in 1951. 


Frau in starkem Licht (Woman in a Bright Light), 1912 
(Cat. No. 105) 

Oil on canvas 

23% x 19 in. (60 x 48.5 cm) 

Signed and entitled on reverse 

Provenance: Paul Cugrin, Worms; acquired at the 34th Auction 
of the Stuttgarter Kunstkabinetts, Ketterer, Stuttgart, November 
1959, No. 622. 


Roter Abendhimmel (Red Sunset with Clouds), 1915 
(Cat. No. 106) 

Oil on canvas 

34 x 39% in. (86.5 x 101 cm) 

Signed lower right: Emil Nolde 

Provenance: Sanitdatsrat Bade, Hanover; Kestner-Gesellschaft, 
Hanover; Galerie Commeter, Hamburg; Galerie Stangl, Munich, 
1957; New Gallery, New York; acquired from there in 1958. 


Mann und Weib im Zelt (Man and Woman in a Tent), 
1916 (Cat. No. 108) 

Oil on canvas 

29 x 35 in. (74 x 88.5 cm) 

Signed lower right: Emil Nolde 

Provenance: Alexej von Jawlensky, Wiesbaden; Galerie Wilhelm 
Grosshennig, Dusseldorf; acquired from there in 1952. 


Blumengarten mit Frau H. und Kind (Flower Garden), 
1918 (Cat. No. 109) 

Oil on canvas 

2834 x 34% in. (73.5 x 88.5 cm) 

Signed lower right: Emil Nolde 

Provenance: M. Horkheimer, Stuttgart; New Art Circle, J. B. 
Neumann, New York; acquired from there in 1951. 
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Max Pechstein 


December 31, 1881, Eckersbach near Zwickau 
June 29, 1955, Berlin 


Pechstein grew up in Zwickau, where he trained as 
a painter until 1900. He studied at the Dresden Col- 
lege of Technology, then at the Dresden Academy. 
In 1906 he met Kirchner and Heckel and helped to 
found ‘‘Die Brucke.’’ He moved to Berlin in 1908, 
where he was one of the founders of the Berliner Neve 
Sezession. In 1913 and 1914 he made a voyage to the 
Palau Islands. He served in the First World War until 
1917 and in 1919 was back in Berlin, where he 
taught at the Academy from 1923 until he was dis- 
missed in 1933; he was reinstated after 1945. 


Inder und Weib (Indian and Woman), 1910 (Cat. No. 
110) 

Oil on canvas 

324% x 26% in. (82.5 x 66.5 cm) 

Signed lower left: H M P 1910 

Provenance: Karl Lilienfeld, Berlin; Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Gal- 
lery, New York; acquired from there in 1951. 


Stahlerner Tag (Day of Steel), 1911 (Cat. No. 111) 

Oil on canvas 

39 x 39% in. (101 x 100.5 cm) 

Signed lower left: Pechstein 1911 

Provenance: New Art Circle, J. B. Neumann, New York; acquired 
from there in 1951. 


Fischerleben und Bootsausfahrt (Bucht von Monterosso) 
(Bay of Monterosso Triptych), 1917 (Cat. No. 112) 
Triptych; oil on canvas 

Each panel 27% x 311% in. (70.5 x 80 cm) 

Signed on each panel: H M P 1917 

Only the left panel of the triptych shows a Ligurian coast land- 
scape, as in Pechstein’s earlier Monterosso scenes; the right 
panel seems rather to be a view of a beach on the Kurland 
coast, where Pechstein had a studio. 

Provenance: A. Hess, 1922; E. and A. Silbermann Gallery, New 
York; acquired from there in 1956. 
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Blaues Stilleben (Still Life in Blue), 1918 (Cat. No. 113) 
Oil on canvas 

47 Y. x 34% in. (120 x 88 cm) 

Signed upper left: H. M. Pechstein 1918 

Provenance: Carlebach Gallery, New York; acquired from there 
in 1960. 


Sonnenuntergang (Sunset), c. 1921 (Cat. No. 114) 

Oil on canvas 

31% x 39 in. (80 x 99 cm) 

Signed lower right: H. M. Pechstein 

Provenance: New Art Circle, J. B. Neumann, New York; acquired 
from there in 1951. 


Christian Rohlfs 


December 22, 1849, Niendorf near Leetzen (Holstein) 
January 8, 1938, Hagen 


Rohlifs grew up in Ferdersdorf, Holstein and Bad Sege- 
berg. Early drawings of his done in the sixties greatly 
impressed Theodor Storm, who advised him to study 
painting. In 1869 Storm gave him an introduction to 
Berlin, which he soon left for Weimar, where he at- 
tended the Academy until 1872. In 1874 he had a leg 
amputated, then continued his studies in Weimar un- 
der Ferdinand Schauss and Alexander Struys. From 
1881 he worked independently but still under the 
influence of Willem Linnig. In 1888 Rohlfs adoptd an 
Impressionist style of painting, though he did not see 
Impressionist paintings by Monet until 1897. In 1900 
Karl-Ernst Osthaus invited him to Hagen. He met Nolde 
in Soest in 1906. From 1927 on he always spent the 
summer months in Ancona. In 1935 he was forbidden 
to exhibit and died three years later, in 1938. 


Landschaft mit Baumen (Landscape with Trees), 1910 
(Cat. No. 115) 

Oil on canvas 

2334 x 39 in. (60 x 99 cm) 

Signed lower right: CR 10 

Provenance: Lawrence Gallery, Kansas City; acquired from there 
in 1956. 


Karl Schmidt-Rottluff 


December 1, 1884, Rottluff near Chemnitz 
Now living in Ratekau near Libeck 


Schmidt-Rottluff grew up in Chemnitz, where his friend- 
ship with Heckel began, then studied architecture 
from 1905 to 1907 in Dresden, where he met Kirchner, 
Bleyl, and Nolde, with whom he joined ‘‘Die Briicke”’ 
community of artists. In 1911 he visited Norway and 
in 1912 contributed to the Sonderbund Exhibition in 
Cologne and started a friendship with Feininger. He 
was in the military during World War I. In 1923 he 
went to Italy with Kolbe and Schiebe. In 1931 he was 
made a member of the Prussian Academy of Arts, 
from which he was expelled in 1933; he stayed at 
Kreisau in 1942. After the war in 1947 he was ap- 
pointed professor at the College of Art in Berlin. He 
received the decoration ‘‘Pour le mérite’’ in 1957. 


Aufgehender Mond (Rising Moon), 1912 (Cat. No. 118) 
Oil on canvas 

344% x 37% in. (88.5 x 96 cm) 

Signed lower right: S. Rottluff 

The inspiration for this scene was Damme in Oldenburg (oral 
communication from Prof. G. Wietek) 

Provenance: Frau de Goede, Palestine (Israel); Curt Valentin 
Gallery, New York; acquired from there in 1953. 


Dorf am See (Kustenlandschaft) (Landscape), 1913 
(Cat. No. 119) 

Oil on canvas 

30x 35% in. (76 x 90 cm) 

Signed lower left: S. Rottluff 1913 

Provenance: Nationalgalerie, Berlin (confiscated in 1937); E. 
Weyhe, New York; acquired from there in 1952. 
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George Tappert 


October 20, 1880, Berlin 
November 16, 1957, Berlin 


Tappert was born in Berlin in 1880; he studied and 
later taught at the Karlsruhe Academy. From 1907 to 
1909 he lived, painted, and taught at the artists’ 
colony of Worpswede. He returned to Berlin in 1910 
and founded the Neue Sezession with other painters. 
He was invited by Kandinsky in 1912 to participate in 
the second exhibition of the ‘‘Blauve Reiter’’ group. 
With Pechstein and Cesar Klein he was a co-founder in 
1918 of the November Group. He was professor at 
the Berlin Academy from 1919 to 1937; he stopped 
painting around 1929. Tappert was arrested by the 
Gestapo in 1933 and dismissed from the Berlin Acad- 
emy in 1937. Many of his paintings were destroyed 
during the bombing of Berlin. In 1945 the U. S. Mili- 
tary Government commissioned him to direct the re- 
construction of the Berlin College of Art Education. 
He devoted all his efforts to teaching until his retire- 
ment in 1953. He died in 1957. 


Sitzender Akt (Seated Nude), 1910 (Cat. No. 121) 

Oil on canvas 

34x 36% in. (86.4 x 92 cm) 

Signed upper right: Tappert 10 

Provenance: Leonard Hutton Gallery, New York; acquired from 
there in 1963. 
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